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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur,  Principal. 


Lewis  B.  Allyn,  . 
Edith  L.  Cummings,  . 
Cephas  Guillet,  Ph.D., 

Edward  R.  Hawley,  . 
Mrs.  Adeline  A.  Knight, 
Ada  Z.  Hays,  . 
Louis  G.  Monte,  . 
Charles  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
Alice  M.  Winslow, 


History. 

Mathematics,  Chemistry. 
Manual  Arts,  Gymnastics. 
Psychology,  History  of  Education, 

Geography,  Sociology. 
Vocal  Music. 
Literature,  History. 
Manual  Arts. 
Manual  Arts. 
Science. 

Methods,  English. 


Ida  R.  Abrams,  Secretary. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

George  W.  Winslow,  Principal. 

A.  Caro  Balcom,      .......  Eighth  grade. 

Augusta  Tappan,      .......  Eighth  grade. 

Nettye  L.  Robbins,   Seventh  grade. 

Anna  M.  Downey,   Seventh  grade. 

Lucia  A.  Coleman,    .       .       .       .       .       .       .  Sixth  grade. 

Ella  J.  Downey,       .       .      .       .       .       .       .  Sixth  grade. 

May  T.  Grout,   Fifth  grade. 

Edith  M.  Robbins,   Fifth  grade. 

Eliza  Converse,   Fourth  grade. 

Bertha  A.  Kuralt,   Third  grade. 

Florence  P.  Axtell,    .   Second  grade. 

Eunice  M.  Beebe,   First  grade. 

Emma  L.  Hammond,        ......  Kindergarten. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  WESTFIELD  NORMAL 


Principal  Marcus  H.  White,  Ph.D.,  Normal  School,  New  Britain, 

Conn. 

Class  of  1882. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mrs.  Luella  Fay  Maynard,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Class  of  1874. 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  McAllister,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Class  of  1889. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Principal  Clarence  A.  Brodeur,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Hedges,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Class  of  1888. 

Mrs.  Florence  Herrick  Spencer,  Warren,  Mass. 


SCHOOL. 


PRESIDENT. 


Class  of  1881. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Robbins,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Class  of  1868. 


Miss  Jane  A.  Holt,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Class  of  1868. 


Miss  Harriet  F.  Brooks,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Class  of  1884.  I 


Mrs.  Ida  Sprague  Strong,  So 

Class  of  1898. 


hampton,  Mass. 


Miss  Lora  S.  Phinney,  Haydenville,  Mass. 

Class  of  1903. 


The         meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Westfield,  May 

31,  1913. 
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Calendar  for  m3. 


SPRING  TERM. 

Monday,  9  A.M.,  March  17,  1913,  to  Thursday,  4  p.m.,  June  12,  1913. 

GRADUATION. 

Tuesday,  2  p.m.,  June  17,  1913. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION.1 

First  Entrance  Examination. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.m.,  June  19  and  20,  1913. 

Second  Entrance  Examination. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  9  a.m.,  September  2  and  3,  1913. 


Entrance  examinations  on  the  dates  given  above  begin  at  9  a.m.,  in 
the  assembly  hall.  Candidates  are  to  be  present  at  the  opening  on 
the  first  day.  They  should  come  prepared  to  stay  in  September.  If 
students  are  obliged  to  stay  over  night  during  the  June  examinations, 
accommodations  may  be  had  at  Dickinson  Hall. 

The  school  is  in  session  every  week  day  except  Monday;  on  Satur- 
days, school  closes  at  noon. 


1  For  order  of  examinations,  see  p.  15. 
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Calendar  for  School  Year,  1913-14. 


FALL  TERM.1 

Thursday,  9  a.m.,  Sept.  4,  1913,  to  Saturday,  12  m.,  Nov.  29,  1913. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Monday,  9  a.m.,  Dec.  1,  1913,  to  Saturday,  12  m.,  March  14,  1914. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Monday,  9  a.m.,  March  16,  1914,  to  Friday,  4  p.m.,  June  12,  1914. 

GRADUATION. 

Tuesday,  2  p.m.,  June  16,  1914. 

VACATIONS. 

Spring,  1913. 

From  Saturday,  12  m.,  April  26,  1913,  to  Monday,  May  5,  1913. 
Thanksgiving. 

From  Wednesday,  12  M.,  preceding  Thanksgiving  Day,  to  the  fol- 
lowing Monday. 

Christmas.2 

From  Saturday,  12  M.,  Dec.  20,  1913,  to  Thursday,  9  a.m.,  Jan.  1, 

1914. 

Winter. 

From  Saturday,  12  m.,  Feb.  21,  1914,  to  Monday,  9  a.m.,  March  2, 

1914. 

Spring,  1914. 

From  Sal  unlay,  12  M.,  April  25,  1914,  to  Monday,  9  a.m.,  May  4, 

1914. 

»  Those seniors  who  are  assigned  to  the  training  school  for  the  fall  term  will  begin  their 
school  year  Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  1913. 

1  For  section  B  of  the  senior  class,  from  Wednesday,  4  p.m.,  Dec.  24,  1913,  to  Monday, 
9  a.m.,  Jan.  5.  1914. 


Westfield  Normal  School, 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Framingham  formal 
School,  which  was  first  opened  at  Lexington,  July  3,  1839, 
the  Westfield  Normal  School  is  the  oldest  in  America.  It  was 
established  at  Barre,  Sept.  4,  1839,  and  was  transferred  to 
Westfield  in  1844.  The  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  to 
this  school  is  5,422.  Since  1855,  the  date  of  the  first  formal 
graduation,  2,391  students  have  received  diplomas  on  the 
completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

LOCATION. 

Westfield,  a  beautiful  town  of  about  16,000  inhabitants, 
is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad, 
and  on  the  Northampton  division  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.  Springfield  is  distant  but  nine 
miles,  Holyoke  ten,  Chicopee  twelve,  and  Northampton  six- 
teen. Electrics  run  from  the  railroad  station  past  the  school 
and  connect  Westfield  with  Huntington,  Springfield,  and  Hol- 
yoke. The  service  is  excellent,,  and  the  program  of  recitations 
is  so  arranged  that  most  pupils  residing  in  adjoining  cities 
and  towns  can  live  at  home. 

Westfield  is  noted  for  its  fine  streets,  overarched  by  stately 
elms,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  Facili- 
ties for  healthful  exercise,  as  well  as  for  the  out-door  study 
of  geography  and  natural  science,  are  abundant. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  normal  school  building  was  occupied  for  the  first  time 
April  18,  1892.  It  is  an  imposing  and  commodious  structure 
of  red  brick,  with  trimmings  of  brown  stone  and  Roman- 
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esque  portals,  is  140  feet  long  and  118  feet  deep,  and  con- 
tains accommodations  for  200  normal  students,  as  well  as 
for  100  pupils  of  the  training  schools.  The  entire  building  is 
finished  in  the  best  selected  quartered  oak;  the  laboratories 
are  liberally  supplied  with  the  best  of  modern  apparatus  and 
an  abundance  of  specimens ;  and  the  studios,  class  rooms,  and 
workshop  are  equipped  with  all  necessary  materials  for  stu- 
dents of  the  manual  arts.  The  assembly  hall  is  a  beautiful 
room,  60  feet  square,  with  movable  desks  and  chairs;  ou  the 
walls  hang  architectural  representations  of  classical  struc- 
tures and  reproductions  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing by  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Michael  Angelo,  Corot,  and 
Frans  Hals.  The  library  contains  about  4,000  volumes,  and 
is  an  effective  working  collection  of  well-selected  books.  Prob- 
ably no  school  building  in  the  State  has  a  more  complete 
equipment  for  preparing  teachers  to  fill  positions  in  the  best 
of  modern  schools. 

Dickinson  Hall  is  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  dormitory 
and  boarding  hall,  located  adjacent  to  the  school  building, 
and  furnishing  accommodations  for  about  70  students.  The 
gymnasium  of  the  school  is  located  in  this  building.  A  fuller 
description  may  be  found  on  page  33,  under  the  caption 
"  Dickinson  Hall." 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  normal  school  building  are  three  rooms,  accommo- 
dating 100  pupils  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  State  has  erected  a  training  school  building  at  a  cost 
of  $45,000,  on  the  site  of  the  old  normal  school  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Dickinson  Hall.  This 
building  contains  ten  class  rooms,  with  ample  accommodations 
for  420  children  from  grades  four  to  nine  inclusive,  a  library, 
principal's  oflSae,  teaohers'  room,  an  assembly  hall  with  seats 
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for  500,  play  rooms,  and  is  furnished  with  an  electric  time 
service  and  a  liberal  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  all  school 
subjects. 

There  are  available  for  training  purposes  in  both  buildings 
thirteen  rooms,  containing  more  than  500  pupils. 

The  pupils  of  the  senior  class  of  the  normal  school  are 
divided  into  three  sections,  each  section  devoting  the  entire 
time  of  one  term  of  thirteen  weeks  to  observation  and  teach- 
ing in  the  training  schools  under  expert  supervision.  Thus 
ample  provision  has  been  made  for  training  teachers  for  the 
actual  work  of  their  profession. 

GENERAL  AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Board  of  Education,  by  a  vote  passed  May  6,  1880, 
stated  the  design  of  the  school  and  the  course  of  studies  for 
the  State  normal  schools,  as  follows :  — 

The  design  of  the  normal  school  is  strictly  professional;  that  is, 
to  prepare  in  the.  best  possible  manner  the  pupils  for  the  work  of 
organizing,  governing,  and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge,  first,  of 
the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  second, 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches;  and  third,  of  right 
mental  training. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

I.  Candidates  for  admission  to  a  Massachusetts  State 
normal  school  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
if  young  men,  and  sixteen  years,  if  young  women  (for  admis- 
sion to  the  household  arts  course  at  the  Framingham  formal 
School  an  age  of  at  least  eighteen  years  is  required)  ;  must  be 
free  from  diseases  or  infirmities  which  would  unfit  them  for 
the  office  of  teacher;  and  must  present  certificates  of  good 
moral  character.    They  must  also  submit  detailed  records  of 
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scholarship  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  or  other 
school  in  which  preparation  has  been  made,  showing  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  individual  subjects  and  the  grade 
therein,  and  such  additional  evidence  of  qualifications  for  the 
calling  of  a  teacher  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  require. 

II.  A  candidate  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  to  a 
general  course  must  present  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and,  in  addition,  offer  by  exami- 
nation or  certificate  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in 
the  following  subjects  for  a  total  of  14  units.  A  unit  repre- 
sents a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  con- 
stituting approximately  one-quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 


A.  Prescribed  Subjects.  —  Three  units. 

(1)  English  literature  and  composition,    .       .       .3  units. 

B.  Elective  Subjects.  At  least  7  units  from  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  — 

(2)  Algebra,  *    .  1  unit. 

(3)  Geometry,   1  unit. 

(4)  History,   1  or  2  units. 

(5)  Latin,   2  to  4  units. 

(6)  French,   2  or  3  units. 

(7)  German,   2  or  3  units. 

(8)  Drawing,1   1  unit. 

(9)  Physics,   1  unit. 

(10)  Chemistry,   1  unit. 

(11)  Biology,  botany  or  zoology,1      ....  1  unit. 

(12)  Physical  geography,1   1  unit. 

(13)  Physiology  and  hygiene,1   1  unit. 

(14)  Stenography,   1  or  2  units. 

(15)  Domestic  science  or  manual  training,  .  .  .1  unit. 
(lf>)  Commercial  geography,1   1  unit. 

(17)  Arithmetic,1  1  unit. 

(18)  Bookkeeping  .1  unit. 


1  Bali  units  in  tlicsc>  subjects  will  also  l)C  accopted. 
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Eor  the  present,  the  topics  included  within  the  foregoing 
subjects  will  be  such  as  are  usually  accepted  by  Massachu- 
setts colleges  for  entrance.  The  outlines  submitted  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (substation  84,  New 
York  City)  will  be  found  suggestive  by  high  schools. 

Eor  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  a 
special  examination  in  drawing  will  be  required  in  addition 
to  the  above. 

C.  Additional  Subjects.  —  At  least  4  additional  units 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  subjects,  or  from  other  subjects 
approved  by  the  secondary  school  towards  the  diploma  of 
graduation  of  the  applicant.  Work  in  any  subject  approved 
for  graduation,  in  addition  to  that  for  which  credit  is  secured 
by  examination  or  certification,  may  count  towards  these  4 
units. 

III.  Examinations.  —  Each  applicant  for  admission,  un- 
less exempted  by  the  provisions  of  sections  IV  and  V,  must 
pass  entrance  examinations  required  under  "  A  "  and  "  B." 
Examinations  in  these  subjects  will  be  held  at  each  of  the 
normal  schools  in  June  and  September  of  each  year.  Candi- 
dates applying  for  admission  by  examination  must  present 
credentials  or  certificates  from  their  schools  to  cover  the  re- 
quirements under  "  C,"  and  will  not  be  given  examinations 
in  these  subjects. 

IV.  Division  of  Examinations.  —  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  normal  schools  may  take  all  of  the  examinations  at 
once,  or  divide  them  between  June  and  September.  If  the 
examinations  are  divided,  the  candidate  will  receive  no  credit 
for  the  first  examination,  unless  he  secures  by  examination 
and  certification  at  least  5  of  the  10  units  required.  Exami- 
nations cannot  be  divided  between  different  years. 

V.  Admission  on  Certificates.  —  Candidates  from  public 
high  schools  which  are  on  the  certificate  list  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  may  be  exempted  by 
the  principal  of  the  normal  school  from  examination  in  any 
of  the  subjects  under  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  in  which  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  shall  certify  that  the  applicant,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  high  school,  is  entitled  to 
certification  to  a  college  in  the  New  England  College  Certifi- 
cate Board.  Candidates  from  public  high  schools  approved 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Education  may  be  exempted 
by  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  from  examination  in 
any  subjects  under  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  in  which  the  applicant 
has  a  record  of  B,  or  80  per  cent.,  in  the  last  year  in  which 
such  subject  has  been  pursued,  and  when  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  states  that  the  work  of  the  applicant  entitles  him 
to  certification.  Credits  secured  by  any  candidate  from  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  for  admission 
to  any  college  in  the  New  England  College  Certificate  Board, 
either  by  examination  or  certification,  or  in  the  examinations 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  shall  be  accepted 
towards  the  total  of  10  units  under  "  A  "  and  "  B."  In  addi- 
tion to  units  granted  by  certification  candidates  must  present 
credentials  for  subjects  under  "  C." 

VI.  Admission  as  Special  Students.  —  Graduates  of  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges  and  persons  with  satisfactory  experi- 
ence in  teaching  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  to  all 
courses,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
Applicants  with  satisfactory  teaching  experience  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  one  year's  course  without  examination  or  other 
requirements. 

VJJL.  Admission  to  Special  Courses.  —  Persons  possess- 
ing qualifications  for  the  pursuit  of  work  offered  in  special 
courses  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Thursday,  June  19,  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  1913. 
Morning.  Afternoon. 
8.30-  8.45.    Registration.  1.30-2.30.  Geometry. 

8.45-10.30.    English.  2.30-4.00.    Latin,  Arithmetic. 

10.30-11.30.    History.  4.00-5.00.    Domestic  science  or 

11.30-12.30.    Algebra.  '  Manual  training. 

Friday,  June  20,  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  1913. 
Morning.  Afternoon. 
8.15-  8.30.    Registration.  .  1.30-2.30.    Chemistry,  Physiology. 

8.30-  9.30.    Drawing,    Stenog-  2.30-3.30.    Physics,  Bookkeeping. 

raphy.  3.30-4.30.    Biology,  Botany,  Zool- 

9.30-11.00.    French,  German.  ogy. 
11.00-12.00.    Physical  geogTaphy, 
Commercial  geog- 
raphy. 

TIMES  OF  ADMISSION. 

Xew  classes  will  be  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term,  and,  as  the  studies  of  the  course  are  arranged  pro- 
gressively from  that  time,  it  is  important  that  students  shall 
present  themselves  for  duty  at  that  time.  In  individual  cases 
exceptions  to  this  requirement  are  permissible,  but  only  after 
due  examination,  and  upon  the  understanding  that  the  admis- 
sion shall  be  at  a  time  convenient  to  the  school  and  to  such 
classes  only  as  the  candidate  is  qualified  to  join. 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES. 

Tuition  and  text  books  are  free  to  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Pupils  from  other  States  than  Massachusetts,  attending 
normal  schools  supported  by  this  State,  are  required  to  pay 
at  the  beginning  of  each  half-year  session  the  sum  of  $25  to 
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the  principal  of  the  school  attended  for  tuition,  except  that 
in  the  Xormal  Art  School  the  sum  paid  to  the  principal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  by  each  pupil  from  another  State 
will  be  $50  for  each  half-year. 

For  cost  of  board,  see  "  Dickinson  Hall,"  below. 

STATE  AID. 

To  assist  those  students  who  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  course,  a  small  pecuniary  aid  is  furnished  by 
the  State  in  varying  sums. 

Aid  is  not  furnished  during  the  first  half-year  of  attend- 
ance, nor  to  students  whose  scholarship  is  unsatisfactory. 
Applications  for  this  aid  are  to  be  made  to  the  principal 
in  writing,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from 
a  person  competent  to  testify,  stating  that  the  applicant  needs 
the  aid. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  school  offers  (1)  a  general  two  years'  course,  (2)  a 
three  years'  course,  (3)  a  kindergarten  course,  (4)  a  special 
course  for  teachers,  and  (5)  a  special  course  of  one  year  for 
college  graduates. 

I.    GENERAL  TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

The  general  course  of  study  for  two  years  comprises  the 
following  subjects:  — 

1.  Psychology,  history  of  education,  principles  of  teach- 
ing, methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  school  organiza- 
tion, school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  — 

(a)  English,  —  reading,  language,  composition,  literature, 
'  history. 

(b)  Mathematics,  —  arithmetic. 

(c)  Science,  —  chemistry,  geography,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, study  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 
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(d)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  manual 
training. 

3.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  training  school,  and 
observation  in  other  public  schools. 

The  amount  of  work  in  this  course  is  so  great  that  only 
those  who  enter  upon  it  most  thoroughly  prepared  can  hope 
to  complete  it,  with  the  required  practice,  in  the  time  as- 
signed to  it.  Others  need  not  expect  to  finish  it  in  two 
years. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  course,  see  pages  18-29. 

II.    THREE  YEARS'  COURSE. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  principal  of  any 
normal  school  may  arrange  for  a  third  year  of  study  and  prac- 
tice in  teaching  under  supervision  for  its  graduates,  when- 
ever in  their  judgment  such  action  is  desirable.  The  object 
of  this  course  shall  be  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  topics 
arranged  for  the  regular  two  years'  course  and  further  work  in 
the  training  schools;  this  work  in  the  training  schools  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  teacher  of  the  normal 
school  or  of  a  teacher  specially  approved  for  that  purpose. 

HI.    KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 

The  kindergarten  course  requires  two  years  for  its  comple- 
tion. The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  general 
two  years'  course.  During  the  second  year  the  pupil  spends 
all  her  mornings  in  the  practical  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  her  afternoons  in  the  study  of  the  theory  and  the  history 
of  the  kindergarten. 

Every  candidate  for  this  course  should  have  not  only  the 
qualifications  required  for  admission  to  the  general  two  years' 
course,  but  should  in  addition  have  some  facility  in  playing 
the  piano  and  in  singing. 

Students  pay  the  cost  of  materials  used  by  them,  but  this 
expense  does  not  exceed  ten  dollars  for  the  course. 
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IV.    SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  of  three  years'  experience  in  teaching,  who  give 
evidence  of  maturity,  good  scholarship,  and  of  aptness  to 
teach,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  and  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  select  a  course  which  may  be 
completed  in  one  year ;  and  when  such  course  is  successfully 
completed,  they  shall  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same. 

V.    SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

College  graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  State  normal 
schools  without  examination,  and  may  receive  a  diploma  after 
satisfactorily  completing  a  course  of  one  year,  requiring  at 
least  twenty-three  recitation  periods  per  week  and  including 
the  advanced  pedagogy  and  practice  of  the  senior  year. 

Experienced  observers  of  public-school  problems  are  agreed 
that  the  high  schools  can  no  longer  furnish  employ- 
ment for  all  college  graduates  who  wish  to  teach.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  such  graduates  must  hereafter  find  their 
work  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  for  this  class  especially 
that  course  V  has  been  planned. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

No  outline  can  accurately  represent  the  spirit  and  method 
of  a  school.  The  following  topical  arrangement  should  be 
understood  as  merely  suggestive :  — 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

There  are  two  courses  in  psychology,  one  for  the  junior 
and  one  for  the  senior  year.  The  work  given  is  in  part  in- 
dicated in  the  following  statement :  — 

1.  Psychology  and  Experimental  Pedagogy.  —  This  course 
includes  (a)  the  nature,  physiological  correlation,  growth  and 
education  of  the  mental  processes;  (&)  methods  and  results 
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of  experimental  pedagogy.  The  standard  texts  are  used  by 
the  students  in  preparing  the  lessons  they  teach  in  turn :  Whip- 
ple's Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests;  Thorndike's 
Educational  Psychology ;  Seashore's  Experiments  in  Psychol- 
ogy; Creighton's  Introductory  Logic;  James's  Principles  of 
Psychology ;  and  the  works  of  Angell,  Judd,  Baldwin,  Titch- 
ener,  Dewey,  Wundt,  Stout,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  psychological 
periodicals. 

2.  Child  Study  or  Genetic  Psychology.  —  A  study  of  some 
of  the  chief  features  in  the  physical  and  mental  life  of  the 
child  from  the  genetic  standpoint:  the  hygiene  of  the  sense- 
organs,  the  voice,  etc. ;  the  beginnings  of  mental  life  in  the 
child  and  in  animals ;  the  conditions  of  mental  development ; 
the  development  of  motor  control  and  ability ;  perception  and 
apperception  in  their  development  and  educational  bearings; 
attention  and  will  in  development  and  in  education ;  and 
other  types  of  mental  activity  in  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment as  time  may  make  possible.  Most  of  the  classic  studies 
in  this  subject  are  available  for  this  work,  and  many  of  the 
striking  results  of  the  great  studies  have  been  charted  and 
are  used  in  the  department. 

The  department  has  a  full  set  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary 
and  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  and  besides  these 
receives,  among  others,  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy and  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  It  is  the  aim  of 
these  courses  to  develop  in  the  students  the  power  and  the 
habit  of  reading  intelligently  the  current  expert  literature  of 
their  profession.    A  piece  of  research  work  is  also  required. 

HISTORY  01'  EDUCATION. 

1.  American  Education.  —  The  Massachusetts  public  school 
system,  past,  present  and  future;  the  beginnings  of  public 
education  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia ;  in  the  west, 
in  the  south,  in  the  northwest ;  higher  e4ucation  of  women  in 
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America ;  the  origin  and  development  of  normal  schools  in 
the  United  States ;  the  influence  of  European  thought  and 
practice ;  American  educational  biography ;  the  movement  for 
vocational  education;  the  arts  and  crafts  and  nature-study 
movements. 

2.  European  Education.  —  Greek,  Hellenistic,  and  Roman 
education  in  theory  and  practice ;  the  aim  in  each  nation  and 
the  adaptability  of  the  means  used  to  the  attainment  of  the 
aim ;  the  value  of  the  aim  in  each  case ;  Jewish  education ; 
early  Christianity  and  education;  mediaeval  education,  cul- 
minating in  the  Renaissance  and  humanism;  these  latter  as 
containing  the  germs  of  modern  philosophy,  modern  educa- 
tion, and  the  newer  theory  of  life ;  educational  criticism  aud 
the  practice  of  the  "  innovators ;  "  the  constructive  educators 
from  Comenius  to  Herbart  and  Herbert  Spencer ;  the  shifting 
emphasis  in  educational  theory  and  practice  as  seen  in  the 
various  standpoints  of  verbalism,  realism,  naturalism,  and  the 
disciplinary,  psychological,  and  sociological  theories  of  educa- 
tion. The  work  requires  assigned  reading  and  reference  work, 
reports,  and  extensive  reading  of  the  educational  classics  of 
Comenius,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Rousseau,  Locke, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  Horace  Mann,  etc. 

The  standard  texts  and  classics  are  available  for  this  work. 
Paul  Monroe's  Text-booh  and  Briefer  Course  are  followed 
in  the  main  and  freely  consulted  as  texts. 

The  aim  in  presenting  the  history  of  education  is  twofold, 
namely,  cultural  and  practical ;  first,  to  open  and  liberalize  the 
mind  and  enlarge  the  ideas  by  a  study  of  the  progress  of 
thought  and  social  action,  and  particularly  the  relation 
thereto  of  the  progress  in  educational  theory. and  practice; 
and,  second,  to  study  the  curriculum,  methods  and  ideals  of 
our  Massachusetts  schools  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  thus 
gained. 
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METHODS. 

The  schoolroom  application  of  the  work  in  arithmetic, 
literature,  history,  etc. ;  phonetics ;  primary  reading ;  story 
telling ;  board  work ;  the  art  of  adult  reading,  silent  and  oral ; 
preparation  of  bibliographies  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  first 
six  grades  of  school  life,  etc. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  course  covers  one  term  in  the  senior  year  and  involves 
several  kinds  of  work  and  as  many  ways  of  doing  it,  all  of 
which  involve  the  self -activity  of  the  student:  (a)  class  dis- 
cussions on  assigned  readings  from  the  texts;  (b)  an  individ- 
ual study  of  and  an  oral  report  by  each  student  on  some  one 
of  the  list  of  topics,  which  is  expected  to  treat  the  subject  as 
exhaustively  and  intensively  as  the  time  and  the  materials  will 
allow;  (c)  a  written  report  on  the  social  activities  of  some 
community,  or  some  phase  thereof,  of  which  they  have  made 
a  special  study,  with  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  (a)  are  these:  the  causes 
that  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  science  of  sociology; 
the  nature,  aim,  materials,  and  method  of  the  science ;  the  rise 
and  function  of  the  leading  social  institutions ;  the  social  ideal 
and  the  social  spirit;  social  pathology,  therapeutics,  and 
hygiene ;  the  sociology  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Some  of  the  topics  from  which  selections  are  made  for  the 
work  under  (&)  are  these:  retardation  in  the  schools;  child 
labor  in  America ;  the  criminal  and  his  treatment ;  poverty 
and  its  causes ;  Dickens  and  his  services  for  childhood ;  the 
professional  institutions  (after  Spencer  and  Bryce)  ;  juvenile 
reform  schools ;  social  and  university  settlements ;  Chadwick 
and  public  hygiene  in  England,  together  with  the  rise  of  State 
boards  of  health  in  America;  the  social  teaching  of  Joseph 
Mazzini ;  Jane  Addams  and  the  newer  ideals  of  peace ;  some 
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phases  of  the  race  probHem  in  America ;  some  social  Utopias ; 
the  rural  school  problem;  industrial  education;  the  wage- 
earning  woman ;  home  economics ;  co-operation  amongst  labor- 
ers;  prisoners  and  prison  reform;  supplementary  education; 
the  education  of  backward  and  feeble-minded  children,  the 
deaf  and  the  blind;  social  education;  socialism  and  social 
reform. 

SCIENCE. 

Preparation.  —  Field  and  laboratory  work  are  combined 
with  a  thorough  class-room  drill  in  the  best  pedagogical  meth- 
ods for  the  presentation  of  biology  in  the  graded  schools.  The 
out-of-door  study  is  supplemented  by  the  use  of  aquaria, 
vivaria,  a  practical  school  garden,  and  similar  helps.  As  an 
aid  for  preparation  the  school  possesses  an  excellent  reference 
library  in  science,  an  abundance  of  working  material  in  both 
plants  and  animals,  and  a  valuable  cabinet  collection,  all  of 
which  it  may  be  fairly  said  are  unsurpassed,  by  other  schools 
of  like  rank. 

Equipment.  —  Among  the  cabinet  and  working  material 
especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Scott  collection  of 
local  birds  and  their  eggs,  prepared  and  presented  by  a  former 
principal  of  the  school,  and  including  all  the  common  New 
England  species;  the  stuffed  fishes,  both  salt  and  fresh-water 
forms ;  the  insects,  which  are  particularly  rich  in  dragonflies 
and  the  various  species  injurious  to  vegetation;  the  fresh- 
water mussels,  presented  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, and  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  America ;  the  tropical 
fruits,  including  blossoms,  buds,  and  perfected  fruits  of  nearly 
all  the  kinds  that  possess  commercial  value;  a  very  full  and 
choice  set  of  mounted  native  seaweeds  and  an  equally  fine 
herbarium  of  local  plants ;  a  series  of  charts,  casts,  and  models 
illustrating  human  anatomy,  and  a  full  set  of  histological 
preparations,  showing  the  structure  and  tissues  of  the  human 
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body ;  and,  finally,  a  particularly  extensive  working  collection 
of  ores,  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils. 

Course  of  Study.  Autumn.  —  The  topics  making  up  the 
course  are  arranged  according  to  the  season.  At  the  opening 
of  school  in  September  work  is  begun  on  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  plants  and  animals,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  habits,  modes  of  life,  and  economic  relations.  Types  are 
selected  from  the  local  fauna  and  flora,  with  which  the  pupils 
are  required  to  become  acquainted  from  actual  observation. 
The  economic  value  of  the  facts  thus  secured  are  then  dis- 
cussed in  the  class  room,  together  with  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  such  work  in  the  graded  schools. 

Later  in  the  fall  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion made  by  plants  and  animals  for  passing  the  winter,  and 
practical  demonstrations  are  worked  out  by  the  pupils  in  the 
school  garden  and  in  the  fields. 

Winter.  —  Life  itself  is  next  considered,  together  with  its 
principal  manifestations,  and  the  laws  of  heredity  and  trans- 
mission. This  introduces  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the 
human  body. 

So  far  as  is  necessary  anatomy  is  illustrated  by  models  and 
casts,  while  microscopic  structure  is  demonstrated  by  a  large 
collection  of  finely  stained  sections.  But  only  so  much  of  such 
work  is  given  as  is  necessary  for  a  rational  understanding  of 
hygiene  and  the  many  practical  questions  concerning  bodily 
health  about  which  every  teacher  should  be  well  informed. 
With  this  latter  purpose  in  view,  the  germ  theory  of  disease ; 
the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  school-room;  the 
problems  of  vaccination,  disinfection,  quarantine,  and  school 
sanitation ;  the  transmission  of  various  diseases  by  animal  and 
insect  agencies ;  the  value  of  hospitals,  sanitariums,  and  pest- 
houses  ;  the  necessity  for  good  drinking  water,  hygienic  cook- 
ing, and  sanitary  clothing;  a  rational  and  orderly  presentation 
of  the  effects  produced  by  alcohol  upon  the  body  and  mind ; 
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the  physiological  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and 
many  other  important  phases  of  hygiene  are  carefully  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  As  thus  presented,  the  faithful  student 
is  furnished  with  a  fund  of  information  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  in  her  own  life  and  in  her  work  as  a 
teacher. 

Spring.  —  As  spring  opens,  attention  is  naturally  directed 
to  the  awakening  life  everywhere  manifest,  the  opening  buds 
and  sprouting  seeds,  the  returning  birds,  and  the  emergence 
of  various  animals  and  plants  from  their  winter  hibernation. 
The  latest  and  most  improved  methods  of  bird  study  are 
presented,  and  the  frogs'  eggs  are  used  as  types  of  animal 
development. 

Among  the  plants,  typical  flowers  are  taken  as  they  appear, 
and  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  plan  and  structure, 
their  parts  and  the  functions  of  each,  inflorescence,  fertili- 
zation and  growth,  and  finally  the  fruit.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  economic  plant  products,  such  as  tropical  fruits, 
spices,  india  rubber,  vegetable  oils,  drugs,  medicines,  dye- 
stuffs,  etc. 

Enough  work  is  also  accomplished  with  the  common 
flowerless  plants,  mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  and  the  like,  to 
enable  the  student  to  recognize  their  great  value  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  to  deal  intelligently  with  them  in 
the  graded  schools. 

The  value  of  our  forests  and  the  uses  of  the  various  kinds 
of  lumber  are  closely  related  with  the  work  in  manual 
training. 

In  the  field  work  the  students  are  taught  to  utilize  their 
immediate  surroundings;  by  this  method  they  are  certain 
of  obtaining  an  abundance  of  material  wherever  they  may 
chance  to  teach. 

A  course  in  natural  science  for  elementary  schools  is  out- 
lined, and  instruction  is  given  in  obtaining,  preparing,  and 
using  suitable  materials  for  class-room  presentation. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

To  the  prospective  teacher  health  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; under  ordinary  circumstances  a  sound  body  mean? 
a  vigorous  mind,  industrious  habits,  and  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion. The  systematic  study  of  few  sciences  has  so  direct  a 
bearing  as  has  chemistry  in  teaching  students  to  appreciate 
properly  their  own  bodies  and  to  guard  themselves  against 
the  quack  nostrums  and  questionable  remedies  of  daily  life. 
Foods,  beverages,  drugs,  and  medicines  are  analyzed,  and 
helpful  as  well  as  harmful  properties  determined.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  dangerous  effects  of  acetanilid  preparations  has 
well-nigh  driven  out  the  use  of  grippe  and  headache  powders 
among  the  students  of  this  school;  while  the  fact  that  the 
local  board  of  health  depends  in  some  measure  upon  analyses 
made  by  students  in  this  course  gives  importance  to  the 
tasks  undertaken,  fosters  care  in  the  working  habits  of 
students,  and  inspires  them  with  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  every  good  citizen  should  have.  The  analysis  of  water 
and  milk;  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  in 
patent  medicines,  "  soft  drinks,"  and  other  beverages ;  the 
search  for  coal-tar  products,  etc.,  —  these  are  other  applica 
tions  of  the  efforts  made  to  provide  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  students  through  a  knowledge  of  chemical  laws ; 
while  the  removal  of  stains,  the  preparation  of  essences,  per- 
fumes, etc.,  and  correlation  with  the  department  of  manual 
arts  whereby  materials  to  be  used  in  that  department  are 
dyed  or  otherwise  prepared,  are  illustrations  of  the  "  prac- 
tical "  turn  given  this  science,  whereby  a  considerable  saving 
of  money  to  the  student  is  made  possible.  It  is  believed  that 
the  knowledge  thus  gained,  through  the  missionary  work  of 
students  who  become  teachers,  will  reach  thousands  of  pupils, 
to  their  permanent  advantage.  In  a  word,  the  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  create,  if  necessary,  and  to  foster  a  real  interest 
in  the  great  science  of  chemistry;  to  give  a  broader  outlook 
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on  life,  and  to  create  a  belief  that  every  teacher  is  a  real 
factor  in  the  busy,  living  world ;  and  to  furnish  the  thought- 
ful, painstaking  student  with  information  by  which  she  can 
keep  both  body  and  mind  in  an  alert,  healthy  condition. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  work  in  geography  covers  two  terms  in  the  junior 
year.  The  following  outline  is  suggestive  of  the  work  that 
is  attempted :  — 

1.  Home  geography:  what  subjects  are  appropriate,  how 
to  work  them  out  and  teach  them  to  the  children  of  the 
proper  grade. 

2.  Larger  type  studies  as  a  basis  of  unification  in  geogra- 
phy. These  types  are  chosen  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

3.  Geographic  forces,  especially  as  seen  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

4.  The  physiographic  structure  of  North  America  and 
Europe,  with  brief  comparative  study  of  the  other  conti- 
nents. 

5.  The  political  and  commercial  geography  of  the  world 
in  brief  outline. 

6.  The  earth  and  man  in  their  more  significant  interrela- 
tions. 

THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS. 

Reading.  —  A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  art 
of  good  reading,  both  silent  and  oral. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition.  —  A  review  of  the 
principles  of  English  grammar  as  an  aid  to  correct  speaking 
and  writing;  an  examination  of  the  common  mistakes  in 
oral  and  written  speech,  with  constant  practice  in  the  spell- 
ing of  words  persistently  misspelled;  a  study  of  correct  usage 
in  social  forms ;  with  an  effort  to  develop,  by  practice  and 
comparison  with  the  works  of  the  best  writers  of  English, 
an  ability  to  frame  paragraphs  and  compositions. 
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English  and  American  Literature.  —  A  study  of  the 
world's  classics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  and  an 
effort  to  make  prospective  teachers  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture of  childhood,  —  that  literature  which  is  finding  a  place 
in  the  hest  elementary  schools  of  America.  Such  time  as 
may  be  left  will  be  devoted  to  an  appreciative  consideration 
of  the  literary  productions  an  acquaintance  with  which  is 
held  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  well-informed,  cultured 
woman  and  teacher. 

HISTORY. 

United  States  History  and  Civics.  —  No  teacher  is  worthy 
a  place  in  the  public  schools  who  is  not  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  history  and  government  of  the  United  States.  Tech- 
nicalities will  be  avoided;  effort  will  be  made  constantly  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  people,  not  only  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  industrial  and  social  development  of  the 
nation,  but  also  by  comparing  life  to-day  —  travel,  educa- 
tion, amusements,  etc.,  —  with  the  corresponding  features  of 
American  life  in  the  past.  This  subject  should  give  a  pe- 
culiarly valuable  training  in  the  use  of  books  and  the  prep- 
aration of  special  topics. 

General  History.  —  A  study  of  the  way  history  has  grown, 
the  myths  and  legends  of  the  past  and  their  relation  to  the 
history  and  literature  of  to-day;  the  acquisition  of  a  skele- 
ton of  history,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern ;  and  a  special 
study  of  the  great  characters  and  events  in  the  history  of 
all  nations,  with  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of 
school  children,  particularly  those  in  grades  III  to  VI.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  students  familiar  with  those 
publications  which  are  used  by  children  in  the  best  schools. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  arithmetical  processes  and  a  logical  method 
of  presenting  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  teach  them  to  be  self- 
reliant,  efficient,  accurate,  and  quick  to  appreciate  and  apply. 
The  importance  of  the  reason  for  processes  and  methods,  and 
the  way  in  which  a  child  may  be  led  to  discover  and  apply 
them ;  a  criticism  of  text  books  in  arithmetic ;  a  study  of  dia- 
grams as  an  aid  in  developing  mathematical  concepts ;  ' the 
use  and  abuse  of  short  cuts,  —  these  are  some  of  the  topics 
presented  in  this  subject. 

MUSIC. 

The  aim  in  the  presentation  of  music  is  to  make  students 
proficient  in  singing  and  teaching  such  musical  selections  as 
are.  taught  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  public  schools.  This 
is  done  through  actual  individual  singing  of  the  slips  of  the 
Weaver  Music  System,  supplemented  by  such  information 
and  practice  as  is  required  by  the  series  under  considera- 
tion, such  attention  to  musical  notation  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  practice  in  teaching  the  same  to  normal  school  students. 
Much  attention  throughout  the  course  is  paid  to  the  mechan- 
ics of  music,  to  voice  culture,  ear  training,  and  musical  ap- 
preciation. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  work  in  physical  training  affords  an  opportunity  for 
regular  and  systematic  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and  on 
the  campus.  It  includes  the  Swedish  drill  of  free  standing 
exercises,  marching,  running,  jumping,  carefully  selected 
movements  upon  stationary  apparatus,  games,  folk  and 
a?sthotic  dancing.  The  campus  affords  an  opportunity  for 
out-of-door  recreation  in  tennis,  basket  ball,  etc. 
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MANUAL  ARTS. 

These  courses  include  various  projects  or  problems  which 
have  in  view  the  unification  of  the  studio  and  the  shop,  and 
their  relation  to  the  public.  The  work  aims  to  develop  in 
the  student  analytic  and  synthetic  views  of  the  subject.  The 
former  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  representation 
in  the  outline,  light  and  dark,  and  the  use  of  color. 

The  history  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and 
the  study  of  the  mediums  used  in  the  hand  work,  are  noted 
with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  our  present  social  prob- 
lems. The  principles  of  beauty  in  line  and  color  and  form 
are  taught  as  a  basis  for  the  synthetic  method  in  picture 
study  and  design. 

The  creative  side  is  emphasized  in  the  belief  that  in  the 
field  of  design  lies  the  greatest  number  of  human  interests. 
Applications  of  the  principles  of  beauty  are  made  in  all 
phases  of  school  work,  including  sewing  and  home  decoration, 
and  to  different  branches  of  industry. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Whoever  aspires  to  the  responsible  office  of  teacher  should 
habitually  practice  self-control.  This  doctrine  furnishes  the 
key  to  the  disciplinary  policy  of  the  school.  Pupils  are 
treated  with  confidence,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  is  left  in  their  hands.  Almost  no  rules 
are  made,  but  it  is  the  constant  effort  to  create  such  an 
atmosphere  that  to  follow  the  best  ideals  shall  be  easy  and 
natural. 

Regular  attendance,  good  behavior,  and  loyalty  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  school,  are  necessary  to  successful  work  and 
are  expected  of  all. 

The  power  of  suspension  for  misconduct  and  of  removal 
from  school  for  failure  to  do  properly  the  work  of  the  school 
is  lodged  in  the  principal,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

LECTURES,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

An  effort  is  made  every  year  to  quicken  a  school  spirit,  to 
educate  through  the  social  instinct,  and  to  bring  students 
into  contact  with  people  of  reputation  in  lecture  and  concert 
fields.    The  program  for  1913  has  been  as  follows:  — 

LECTURES. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  President,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  The  Civic 

and  Social  Responsibility  of  the  Educated  Woman. 
Mr.  Fred  Eldred,  Springfield,  The  Art  of  Magic. 

Conceit,  Mr.  Ellis  C.  Varley,  Westfield,  assisted  by  William  J. 

Marsh,  baritone,  and  Miss  Lena  J.  Bart  let  t  ,  pianist. 
Principal  C.  A.  Brodeur,  Westfield. 
Historic  Boston. 
Presidential  Elections. 
Prof.  Albert  P.  Pitch,  D.D.,  President,  Andorof  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Cambridge,  Graduation  Address. 


Third  floor  is  like  second,  except  that  space  southeast  of  east  toilet  room 
contains  gymnasium  and  rooms  for  servants. 
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GRADUATION,  DIPLOMAS,  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  five  courses 
previously  described  entitles  the  pupil  to  receive  a  diploma 
or  certificate  of  graduation.  Those  who  for  any  reason  are 
unable  to  do  all  the  work  of  a  course  will,  on  application, 
receive  a  certificate  stating  the  exact  amount  of  work  done. 
Those  who  complete  Course  IV.  receive  certificates,  not 
diplomas.  The  course  taken  by  college  graduates  determines 
whether  they  receive  certificates  or  diplomas. 

DICKINSON  HALL. 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  WILSON,  MATRON. 

Dickinson  Hall  is  the  name  given  the  new  normal  dormi- 
tory, which  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1903. 
It  is  in  charge  of  the  principal,  and  is  a  commodious,  well- 
lighted  school  home,  with  accommodations  for  75  students. 
Rooms  will  be  assigned  once  each  year,  two  students  occu- 
pying a  suite  of  three  rooms.  Whenever  possible,  students 
should  indicate  their  choice  of  room-mate.  In  all  cases  those 
desiring  rooms  should  notify  the  matron  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  admission  to  the  school. 

The  price  of  board  in  the  boarding  halls  connected  with 
the  normal  schools  of  the  State  is  $160  for  the  school  year, 
payable  in  advance  as  follows:  $40  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  in  September;  $40  on  November  15;  $40  on 
February  1 ;  and  $40  on  April  15. 

This  rate  includes  board,  furnished  room  (except  as  be- 
low), steam  heat,  gas,  and  laundry,  for  such  time  as  the 
school  is  in  session  and  for  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  but  for 
no  other  recess  or  vacation.  Pupils  whose  homes  are  at  a 
distance  may,  on  permission  of  the  principal,  remain  at  the 
hall,  during  any  vacation,  except  the  long  one  in  the  summer, 
on  payment  of  the  additional  sum  of  $4  per  week  during 
such  vacation.    The  hall  is  closed  during  the  summer. 
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When  pupils  leave  the  school  before  the  expiration  of  a 
term,  money  paid  in  advance  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of 
$3  a  week,  but  no  deduction  will  be  allowed  for  the  first  week 
of  absence. 

Each  boarder  is  required  to  bring  towels,  napkins,  a  nap- 
kin-ring, three  pillow  slips,  four  sheets  and  a  bedspread  for 
three-quarters  bed  (54  inches  by  90  inches),  two  clothes-bags, 
and  blankets.  The  school  does  not  provide  curtains,  bureau 
or  commode  covers.  Rugs  and  art  squares  are  furnished  by 
the  school. 

All  articles  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  distinctly  marked . 
with  the  owner's  name  in  indelible  ink.    Initials  will  not 
answer. 

Visitors  can  have  good  accommodations  at  $1  per  day  or 
$5  per  week;  dinner,  35  cents;  supper  or  breakfast,  25  cents; 
lodging,  50  cents. 

Whenever  more  pupils  apply  for  rooms  than  can  be  cared 
for  in  Dickinson  Hall,  the  principal  will  find  places  for  those 
who  cannot  be  accommodated,  usually  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  $1  a  week  each  for  two  students  occupying  one  room; 
whenever  possible  such  students  will  board  at  Dickinson  Hall 
and  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $120  a  year.  But  all  outside 
charges  are  business  matters  between  the  student  and  the 
householder,  for  which  the  principal  assumes  no  financial 
responsibility. 

.  In  Dickinson  Hall  the  State  has  tried  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  its  pupils.  In  the  basement 
space  has  been  set  aside  for  a  laundry,  which  shall  be  exclu- 
sively for  students'  use;  set  tubs,  wringers,  ironing  boards, 
etc.,  are  furnished.  On  the  second  floor  a  room  equipped 
with  sewing  machines  gives  an  opportunity  to  economize  in 
the  making  of  the  simpler  articles  of  feminine  apparel  to 
such  as  may  care  to  use  it.  On  the  third  floor  a  gymnasium 
has  been  provided ;  school  work  in  gymnastics  is  given  in 
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this  room;  the  gymnasium  is  also  the  general  meeting  place 
of  the  students,  where  evening  entertainments  may  be  held. 
A  commodious  library  and  reading  room,  the  reception  room 
and  parlors,  hospital,  and  dining  room  are  situated  on  the 
first  floor. 

The  building  is  substantially  made  of  buff  brick ;  the  in- 
terior finish  is  of  ash  in  the  natural  wood,  and  the  floors  are 
of  maple.  The  hall  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  it 
from  danger  by  fire.  A  private  fire  alarm  box  connects  it 
with  the  central  fire  station  of  the  town,  which  is  situated 
near  by;  extinguishers  and  grenades  are  provided  on  every 
floor :  electric  gongs  for  alarming  pupils  have  been  installed ; 
and  a  watchman  patrols  every  part  of  the  building  once  every 
hour  during  the  night. 

Pupils  who  do  not  live  in  Westfield  and  who  do  not  re- 
turn to  their  homes  daily  are  expected  to  board  at  Dickinson 
Hall.  All  other  students  who  wish  to  board  with  relatives  or 
to  work  for  their  board  in  private  families  must  first  secure 
permission  from  the  principal. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  GRADUATES. 

The  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  During  the  past  year  the  principal  has  received 
many  requests  for  teachers  to  which  he  has  been  unable  to 
respond. 

In  the  interest  of  graduates  of  this  school  who  desire  to 
secure  better  positions,  and  of  school  committees  and  super- 
intendents who  are  seeking  teachers,  the  principal  requests 
that  former  pupils  will  keep  him  informed  of  their  addresses 
and  of  their  wishes  for  future  work.  He  will  keep  at  his 
office  as  complete  a  directory  of  graduates  as  possible,  and 
hopes  to  be  serviceable  alike  to  employers  and  employed. 
If  alumnee  sending  their  addresses  will  also  forward  testi- 
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monials  of  success,  the  principal  can  act  for  them  more 
intelligently. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  principal  guar- 
antees no  positions,  and  declines  to  recommend  any  teacher 
whom  he  does  not  personally  know  to  be  successful.  In 

all  cases,  however,  he  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  eligible  teachers  to  inquirers,  leaving  to  them 
the  responsibility  of  investigation  and  action. 

As  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  all  future  graduates 
will  be  kept,  showing  their  scholarship,  training,  experience 
before  entering  the  normal  school  and  in  the  training  schools, 
and  general  qualifications  for  teachers'  positions,  together 
with  such  testimonials  of  success  in  teaching  as  may  be  filed 
from  time  to  time.  Such  data  will  be  considered  entirely 
confidential,  and  will  be  accessible  only  to  superintendents 
and  school  committees. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  demand  of  the  hour  is  for  professionally  trained 
teachers,  and,  both  for  the  good  of  the  schools  and  for  their 
own  advantage,  all  intending  teachers  are  urged  to  prepare 
themselves  by  a  special  course  of  training  in  some  school 
established  for  the  purpose. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  profit  by  the  regular  class-room 
instruction  in  any  department  are  invited  to  join  the  school 
temporarily  during  their  vacations  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  convenient.  The  school  aims  to  be  helpful.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  tuition  or  text  books,  and,  if  reason- 
able notice  is  given,  such  students  can  usually  be  accommo- 
dated at  Dickinson  Hall  at  $4  per  week. 

This  school  is  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  teachers,  school  commit- 
tees, and  superintendents  to  visit  at  their  convenience. 

For  catalogues,  specimen  examination  papers,  or  any  in- 
formation address  the  principal  at  Westfield. 


